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KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 





BY JOHN TIMBs. 





MECHANICS. 

Why is heat so important in the production of 
mechanical agents ? 

Because bodies, whether liquid, solid, or zri- 
form, exert a certain degree mechanical force, 
in the process of vrs Raed dimensions, on 
receiving an accession of heat; and any obstacle 
which opposes this enlargement, sustains an equi- 
valent pressure. This force is frequently used asa 
mechanical agent, and has this to recommend it, 
that it may be produced to almost. any degree of 
intensity, without the expenditure of any other 
mechanical force in its productivn. 

Why is the steam engine much more intelligible 
than its name at first suggests? 

Because it is in fact only a pump, in which the 
fluid is made to impel the piston, instead of bein 
impelled by it, that is to say, in which the fluic 
acts as the power instead of being the resistance. 
It may be described simply as a strong barrel or 
cylinder, with a closely filled piston in it, which is 
driven up and down by steam, admitted alternately 
above and below, from a suitable boiler; while 


. the end of the piston rod, at which the whole force 


may be considered as concentrated, is connected 
in any convenient way with the work that is to be 
performed. The power of the engine is of course 
proportioned to the size or area of the Frys on 
which the steam acts with force, according to the 
density, of from 15 to 100 or more pounds to the 

uare inch. In some of the British mines, those 
of Cornwall for instance, there are engines with 
cylinders and pigtons of more than 90 inches in 
diameter, on which the pressure of the steam equals 
the efforts of 600 horses. 

Why is there alarge vibrating beam in the steam 
engine? 

cause, one end being connected with the pis- 
ton rod, is pulled down, while the power of the 
engine is applied at the other end to any mechan- 
ical purpose. Thus, when connected with im- 
mense water pumps, it causes almost a river of 
water to gush out from the bowels of the earth. 

Why are steam eugines of such important use 
in mining? 

Because they speedily raise the water which 
breaks in on the miners. 

The various applications of steam power would 
occupy many pages: if we except its adaptation 
to the motion of carriages, perhaps few of its ef- 
fects are more astounding than in the manufacture 
of iron. Thus, there are factories where this re- 
sistless power is seen, with its mechanic claws, 
seizing masses of iron, and in a few minutes deli- 
vering them out again pressed into thin sheets, or 
cut into bars and ribands, as if the iron had be- 
come soft like clay in the hands of the potter. 


engines ? 

Because, in high pressure engines the steam is 
not condensed; but after having acted on the pis- 
ton, is allowed to blow off into the air; whereas, in 
low pressure engines it passes into a separate ves- 
sel, where it is condensed; on which account, and 
for other reasons, low pressure engines do not suit 
arail-road. High pressure engines occupy less 
room, require less fuel than low pressure engines, 
and their er can be increased on emergencies, 
by merely increasing the fire; but the risk of dam- 
age from explosion is considerable. Their princi 

pal purpose is to save water, but this is always 
abundant in navigation. 

The principle of high pressure steam-engines de- 
pends on the power of steam to expand itself, 5, 
10, 20, 30, 40, &c. times beyond its original bulk, 
by the addition of a given portion of heat, which 
is effected by increasing - pressure. 

Under the pressure, at the temperature of 212>. 
(the boiling point) the bulk of steam is 1,800 times 
that of water; or, as a ready rule for calculation, 
a cubic inch of water produces about a cubic foot 
of steam. The latent heat of steam is about 960°, 


Why does the progress of locomotive engines on 
rail roads appear so extraordinary? 

Because we compare their muving power and 
resistance with other moving nowers and resist- 
ances, to which our minds have been familiar. 
To the power of a steam engine, in fact, there is 
no practical limit; the size of the machine and the 
strength of the materials excepted. This is com- 
pared with agents to whose powers nature has not 
only imposed a limit, but a narrow one. ‘The 
strength of animals, as just shown, is circumscrib- 
ed, and their power of speed still more so. 

Why were two steam cylinders introduced in- 
stead of one, in the early locomotive engines? . 

Because, by acting at different parts of the 
wheels, they produced a much more regular mo- 
tion than formerly, and rendered unnecessary a fly 
wheel, which had hitherto been used. * 

Why were the early engines so injurious to the 
rail way? 

Because of their enormous weight, amounting 
to six or eight tons, exclusive of the tender for 
water and fuel. 

Why is it no longer necessary to lay out rail 
ways on a perfect level ? 

Because engines are now made to draw carria- 
ges up inclined planes rising one yard in thirty, 
and one yard in seventy, at the rate of from nine 
to eleven miles an hour. Hence we are enabled 
to vary the levels, and adapt them to the undulat- 
ing nature of the country through which the line 
passes. 

Why would steam be advantageous for propell- 
ing ploughs and other agricultural implements? 

Because, independently of the saving of horses 
and their food, the farmer would never be obliged 
to work his soil, but when it was in a proper con- 
dition for- that purpose. Mr. Loudon thinks that 
to apply steam successfully to agriculture, the en- 
gineer ought not to seek for a new implement, but 
simply for a convenient locomotive power for pror 
pelling the implements already in use, modified 
so as to suit the new impelling power. 

Why are the locomotive engines so advantageous 
for the conveyance of passengers ? 

Because they admit a rate of speed that would 
be entirely inconsistent with safety, even although 
it were practicable to attain it with animal power. 
It would be still imprudent, however, to adopt the 
utmost rate of thirty miles, because such a rate of 
velocity, surpassing that of the swiftest horse, 





the rate of twenty miles an hour, however, it is 
perfectly practicable to travel with the utmost 
safety and comfort. 








AMERICAN COTTON FABRICS. 





We have often pointed out our superior advanta- 
ges for the manufacture of cotton goods, such as 
ving the raw materials close at hand, cheap pro- 
visions to teed operatives, and cheap water power 
to drive any quantity of machinery. We have not, 
however, ull now, been aware that English cotton 
manufacturers understand this matter as well as 
ourselves. ; 
Mr. Greg, who presided at a great meeting of 
cotton manufacturers at Manchester, after statin: 
that there were over 900 cotton mills in the Unite 
States, employing $500,000,000 capital, and turn- 
ing out annually 2500,000,000 yards, says, ‘‘ the 
Lowell mills produce more yarn and cloth by each 
spindle, and each loom, in a given time, n is 
produced by any other mills in the world. ane | 
turn off 50 ) ards a day in all their looms at Lowell, 
and we all know that no English mill produces 
anything like that quantity.” 

This is an important fact, and clearly demon- 
strates the material advantages of education in a 
plying skilfully the comparatively small mechani- 
cal labor required to attend cotton spindles and 
power looms. 

Mr. Greg thus alludes to the advantages pos- 
sessed by the Americans over the British manufac- 
turers: 

We are all familiar with the course drills that 
we all used to make immense quantities of at one 
time to supply pantaloon stuffs tor India and China 
market, and now they are nsed all over America, 
and which, not very many years ago the house in 
which I am concerned used to make and ship to a 
great extent. The new mill at Lowell produce 
those 34d. per pm from the cotton, ef cents, 
(in other mills 7 cents,) which, with the cotton, 
brings the cost to 9jd. per pound for those articles. 
As to the advantage they have over us, I do not 
exaggerate when I state it at upwards of ld. per 
pound in cotton alone ; the freight to the American 
mills being about haif the average freight to Eng- 
land, and there is our duty and other expenses, 
In the concern in which I am interested, the extre 
tax paid, owing to the high price of flour, amoums 
toa tax of £1,000 a year upon cur mills as com- 
pared with their mills in America. ([Hear.]} 
Then their water power cost at the highest rate 
£3 10s per horse power; while the lowest rate in 
this country £12 per horse power. I have not the 
smallest doubt, indeed I am prepared to prove, 
that they can produce coarse domestic drills, and 
every thing of that kind, at least 14d. cheeper than 
we can. [Hear.] They have beaten us out of the 
India and Chinese markets, of course they produce 
all for their own consumption, and, after a little 
while, I have little doubt that we shall have them 
introduced very largely here. [Hear.] The last 
thing they will do is to attack the enemy in his 
own camp, but I am quite sure we shall see it by 
and by; of that I think there cannot be a doubt. 
The rate of wages is considerable higher there; 
but the great obstacle to the rapid spread of pro- 
duction in the American mills is the difficulty of 
getting more spinners. When they get self-acting 
mules, that difficulty vanishes. We must make up 
our minds to prepare for the loss of these markets; 
it is of no use to disguise the fact; it is of no use 
for any of us saying, I can hold out as long as my 
neighbor; there is nothing for it but to push the 
weaker ones to the wall. This is an idle and sel- 
fish way of expression, (to say no worse of it,) 








would be alarming, if it were not dangerous. At 


which I regret too many of us have been indulging 
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in. [llear.] Let us take care that the strong be | 
not also pushed to the wall; because we may de- | 
pend upon it that, in production, there are stronger | 
countries than we are; and if we are as a country, 
the weaker one, we shall all go to the wall togeth- 
er. 

Self-acting mules have been introduced and an- 
swer every expectation. 

A writer in the Boston Advertiser, from which 
we gather our information, says a vessel has cleared 
from that port for London with 400 bales of drilling 
on board, which are believed to be the first Amer- 
ican cotton fabrics ever sent to Great Britian. It 
is in this way that protection to home industry sus- | 
tains commerce, by furnishing a greater variety of | 
products for exportation. 





SOVEREIGNS OF THE WORLD. 





EnGLanp.—Victoria, born in 1819—queen, 
defender of the faith and her ministers, who in re- 
turn for her patronage, cling to her person and her 
table with the tenacity of ivy, and would be dust 
to-morrow but for the support to which they cling. 
She is the only wife in the kingdom who is not 
subject to her husband—de jure we mean; for far 
be it from us to say that she is not subject to him 
de facto. If her being the wife of a prince whom 
she has chosen for herself, be an auspicious omen, 
her reign cannot but be prosperous. That her 
husband is worthy of his good fortune, is proved 
by the fact that all the world have been talking 
abeut him for four years, without uttering a word 
to his dispraise. 


France.—Louis Phillippe, born 1773. A man 
of titles; duke of Orleans and king of the French, 
and Napoleon in paix. The first the work of 
birth, the second the work of talent. His fortune 
has been triple like his title; first a noble, next a 
Jacobin, and then a king. His wealth is enor- 
mous, and he has used it for three purposes—to en- 
joy the reputation of being the richest man in Eu- 
rope; and to purchase the French by gilding Ver. 
sailles for the Parisians, hanging up fables of French 
battles, and delighting them, from king to beggar, 
with the belief that they are the first populace in 
the world. A people of contradiction—they are 
now with one hand trumpeting a challenge to Eu 
rope, and with the other digging a ditch for the 
detence of Paris. They have erected a despot, un- 
der the title of a citizen king; and to revive repub- 
licanism are bringing back the bones of the haugh- 
tiest of Emperors. 


Spearn.—Maria Isabella Louisa, born 1830. 
The youngest of all sovereigns, though by no 
means the most childish. Her mother manages the 
state for her.—General Espartero manages the state 
for her mother; the mob manage the state for the 
city of Madrid—and the mob itself is managed by 
the beggar, and the thief and the soldier. he ci- 
vil war has died out for want of material, and Spain 
is now amusing itself by shooting the prisoners. 


PortruGAt.— Maria de Gloria, born 1819. 
Sovereign of an ‘‘ independent” country, which 
England alone saves from being swallowed up by 
Spain; ruling by the “imperishable” constitution 
which has been changed three times since her ac- 
cesion in 1826, and sitting on the throne of an en- 
lightened, free, and “‘ tranquilized”’ nation, them- 
selves ruined by the priests, the police and mob of 

isbon. 


Hottanp.—William the first, born in 1785. 
The first king of the Netherlands—a kindom cut 
from France by the scissors of the congress of Vi- 
enna; and cut in two by the hachets of the mob of 
Brussels; a prince, hard headed, hard worked, and 
hardly used. To solace the cares of sovereignty 
in the foggiest land in the world, he fell in love. 
But the prince dreaded the expense of a royal mar- 
riage, the princess of Orange dreaded a ste 
mother, and the old women of the court a rival. 
What king could — against this union of 
forces ? illiam the first, with a broken heart 
and helpless sceptre, had the sole alternative of 
marrying or resigning. A Mark Anthony of 70, 








he bas resigned. 
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BetGium.—Leopold the first, born 1790. The 
luckiest of the lucky families of Europe. An 
Austrian captain of cavalry, who superseded the 
prince of Orange in the alliance of the princess 
Charlotte of England; enjoyed a pension of fifty 
thousand pounds a year for twenty years, of which 
he has saved every shilling; next superseded the 
prince of Orange in the possession of Belgium, and 
is now a king, on the simple credit of having a 
good leg, doing nothing and being a Coburg. 


AustrRia.—Ferdinand, born in 1793. In Aus- 
tria, the government is wholly constructed on the 
principal of a nursery; the people are children who 
thinking of nothing but their breakfast, dinner and 
supper—and furnished with dolls and dances, are 
as happy as the day is long; but they never grow. 
When refractory they are whipped or put into the 
black hole. When good humored they are per- 
mitted to run about the fields, provided they never 
run out of the sight of the head nurse, and can be 
brought back by the check of an apron string. 
While they live, they merely walk in go-carts— 
et they die they are merely wrapped up and put 
to bed. 


Prussta.—William the fourth, born in 1795. 
Since the beginning of the year, successors to his 
father, Frederick Witliam the third. His charac- 
ter is yet to be known. He is a supposed lover of 
war, as all princes are, for want of something else 
to do: and certainly no lover of the French, from 
his recollections of that most polished and blunder- 
ing of all nations; but a worshipper of Russia, on 
the same principle that makes an African bow 
down, 


Swepen ano Norway.—Charles John the 
fourteenth, born in 1767; formerly Bernadotte, a 
singular instance of fortune seconded by conduct. 
A Frenchman entering the service as a common 
mariner and then rising above the man that placed 
him there, by keeping the throne when Napoleon 
had lost it. He now lives the sole suvivor of Na- 
poleon’s monarchs; a bold vigorous and honest 
man, a brave soldier, a successful general, and in 
a country of strangers a secure king. 


Russ1a.—Nicholas the first, born in 1796. A 
daring, active and ambitious despot. He began 
by excluding his brother Constantine from the 
throne, and is supposed to have the largest oeso- 
phagus of any soverign in existence. He has al- 
ready swallowed Poland, has made an enormous 
bite out of Persia, holds Tartary in his left hand 
ready for a‘luncheon; and Turkey lies dressed be- 
fore him ready for dinner—what he is to sup on, 
or where, who can tell? But he is vigorous, vig- 
ilant, subtle, and therefore, the better to be baffled 
by Jord Palmerston. 


Turkey.—Abdul Meshee, the unfortunate son 
of Mahmoud the unlucky, bom in 1823. He has 
come to the throne as a man might come to his 
dinner, with a party of wild beasts round his table. 
It is not likely that he can much enjoy his meal. 
All the sovereigns of Europe are open mouthed 
against him, and he is spared from hour to hour 
only by the show of their tusks at each o‘her. 
But the first bite is the signal for universal battle— 
and which gorges Turkey—must finish their meal. 


Cxuina.—Teon Kwang. China is the great tea 
warehouse of mankind. A quarrel having been 
raised hy some of its dealers, the warehouse shut 
up shop.—Foolish as this was, the dealears stood 
on the point and determined to starve—more fool- 
ish still. But this was not enough. The ware- 
houseman turned all his capital into powder and 
shot, and building up his shop windows, mounted 
them with guns.—The dealers already half ruined, 
resolved to go the whole length—turned the tea 
money into canon balls and Congreve rockets, and 
determined to burn down the warehouseman, shop 
and all, to force him to trade with them again— 
most foolish of the whole. The affair is going on 
still, and the dealers say that when they shall have 
destroyed some thousands of Chinese lives, and 
wasted some millions of British money, they will 
only be more amicable on both sides and have the 
privelege of buying more tea and selling more poi- 
son than ever. 








NATURAL EFFECTS OF FIRE AND WATER 


Large rocks, called boulder stones, are found, 
which have been carried a great distance. Some 
are found on the southern coast, taken from the 
north, and some are found on the northern coast, 
100 miles away from their proper locality. The 
same thing is observable in the southern and in the 
northern hemispheres. From creases in the rock 
under them, it is evident they have been carried a 
great distance by large heavy masses of moving ice. 
Glaziers, which form in the northern latiiudes, 
bear down rocks from the coast, carry them for 
great «distances with them, and when they strand 
on another part of the coast, the rocks are deposit- 
ed. Such things have been seen, hence such 
causes are known to exist. The natural effect of 
water is to wear down, and dissolve; break down 
the mountains and fill up the valleys. Fire has a 
natural tendency to cast up; and thus, while one is 
breaking down, the other is building up. These 
two powerful agents thus counteract one another, 
and prevent an alteration in the economy of nature. 
But, though antagonistic, they work well together. 
They have produced all that is valuable or useful 
in the heart of the earth. Without them we should 
have no granite, no marble, no coal, nor lime- 
stone, no iron, no mountains and val! ys, no cool 
breezes from the hill tops, or refreshing streams, 
no rivers—none of the many things which we now 
enjoy. It follows, therefore, that benevolence has 
characterised the acts of the deity in providing for 
us, and that though we complain that some of 
these things exist to our detriment, and that these 
“ante agents destroy life, occasionally, it must 

apparent, that they have rather been the means 
of saving life, and adding to our enjoyments. 








CaNAL Across THE IstTHMUS OF PANa- 
mA.—‘‘ The dissolution of the union’? between 
North and South America is about to be commenc- 
ed in earnest. We learn from a letter in the Bal- 
timore Patriot that Mons. Ellet, the distinguished 
engineer who is to superintend the work, is now in 
Cincinnati, where he has been confined for some 
time by sickness. He has = to complete the 
canal in five years, and will employ during the 
whole of that time from four to five thousand Ger- 
man and Irish laborers. Baring & Brothers are 
the heaviest stockholders in the undertaking. The 
same house furnished hands for making the great 
McAdam.zed road running from the city of Pana- 
ma to the bay of Chorera, according to the com- 
pany’s contract with the republics of New Grena- 
da. This road is about;fifty miles ir length, pass- 
ing through a fine coal region—was commenced 
in 1837, and finished five months since. The ca- 
nal from bank to bank will be one hundred and 
twenty-eight feet; at the bettom sixty-seven feet 
in width; the whole length will be forty-eight and 
a half miles, and it will have four locks. New 
Granada has given to the company eighty-six thou- 
sand acres of land along the canal’s | ne—in addi- 
tion to which four hundred thousand acres more 
can be taken by them from anyother part of the 
country, unless previously appropriated = govem- 
ment; however, the present settlers along the ca- 
nal are to be paid at the rate of one dollar per faun- 
egude (a little over an acre) for the land they may 
own, and the company happens to pitch upon. 

The extract from a London paper, now goin, 
the rounds of our press, estimating the cost an 
probable profits of this great work, and also the ad- 
vantages, particularly to vessels of America and 
Europe, trading to the west coast of America, 
Australia, Oceanica and Eastern Asia, is represent- 
ed by Mons. E. as being substantially correct, es- 
pecially as to saving much time and avoiding the 
dangerous passage by way of Cape Hom. It may 
be interesting to the mercantile community to learn 
that, instead of sixteen, the company have finally 
decided upon charging but eight frances per ton 
= merchandise passing through the canal.—7Zrue 
sun. 





An employer once remarked that none of his 
hands were so terribly polite to him as those who 
tock advantage of his absence to rob him of the 
time they should have spent in labor. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF PATENTS 
Granted during the year 1342, with the names of patentees, and 
place of sesideace. 








CLAss 9.—CIVIL ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE, 


Comprising works on rail and common roads, bridges. 
canals, wharves, docks, rivers, wiers, dams, aad 
other internal improvements, buildings, roofs, §c. 
Harvey Leach, Philadelphia; Pa., Manner of cross- 

ing rivers, &c., by means of a moving platform sus- 

pended to a bridge. 

Selah Hill, Jersey City, N. J.. Floating dry dock. 

John S. Gilbert, New York, N. Y., do 

Horace Cleveland, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Excavat- 
ing, ditching, and emmbanking earth. 

Cromwell K. Bartlett, Genesee, Illinois, Exeavat-. 
ing, ditching, embanking, and draining prairie laods, 

&e 


John Branson, jr., Sangamon county, Ill., Scraper 
for excavating, ditching, and embanking. 

Herrick Aiken, Franklin, N. H. Excavating ditches. 

Jonathan Ridgway, New York, N. Y., Inserting 
branch pipes through the ground without excavating. 

William Beach Philadelphia, Pa., Cast iron rool- 


ing. 
“Sohn W. Besch, Charleston, S. C., Metallic roofs, 
rendering water tight 
—" Wilkinson, White Creek, N. Y., Window 
jinds. 
Arthur L. Johnson, Baltimore, Md., Window shut- 
ters or guards. 


cLAss 10—LAND CONVEYANCE, 
Comprising carriuges, cars, and other vehicles used on 
, and parts thereof. 

Samuel Guss, assignee of Wm. Clayton, Marshal- 
ton, Pa., Brake or lock for arresting the motion of 
Spring carriages. 

Johu R. Grout, Utica, N. ¥., Machinery for ope- 
rating brakes of rail road cars. 

Nathan Smith, Westerloo, N.J., Self-acting brakes 
for inclined planes. 

George Kintzi, Exeter, Pa., Disengaging horses 
from carriages. 

Jacob Harlacker, Lancaster, Pa., do 

Stephen Tomlinson, Bridgeport, Ct., Spring perch 
for carriages. 

Theodore R. Timby, Auburn, N. Y., Connecting 
the body with the runner of sleizhs. 

Joha C. Rickey, New Cumberland, Ohio, Mode of 
locking sleighs or sleds. 

_Jonathan Bacon, Bedford, Mass., Springs for car- 


riages. 
. Joseph F. Tolson, Jersey City, N. J., Spricgs for 


rail road truck. 

Thomas Banks, Great Britain, Tire—patting on the 
wheels on rail road cars. 

Robert Hugh Henry, Barre, Mass., Wheels—fel- 
loes of carriage, machinery for sharpening the inside 
of, &c., the felloes. 





ANCIENT BELLS. 





The chime of bells belonging to the tower o° 
Valenciennes, in France, which recenily fell to the 
a. was very old and very complete. Eight 

ells are now lying among the rubbish or have 
been drawn out froin it to the court of the Hotel de 
Ville. There is the great thorough bass of public 
festivals, of an enormous weight, without any ap- 

rent date: one on which the date 1346 is legi- 
le, a Gothic legend, of which one-half only is 
visible, is engraved on the border, the rest is still 
concealed by the ruins. We read ‘* Night and 
day the people can hear.”? Two bells bearing date 
of 1533, one of them with these words: ‘‘ This 
brings harmo y to every soul.’’ Two others, sim- 
ilar in form, dated 1597, and marked with the swan 
of Valenciennes. Another, dated 1626, with a 
swan ani this inscription: ‘* We were made for the 
clock of Valenciennes by me, John Delacourt and 
his son, 1626.” And finally, the last, on which 
no date is perceptible, but which is surrounded by 
ornaments, among which are fleur de lys, a Ma- 
donna, a St. Michael on horse back, with coats of 
arms flanked by two staffs and the cross of St. 
Andrew. The latter emblems, as well as can be 
distinguished through the dust and plaster, appear 
to be those adopted sonetimes by the emperor 
Charles V. 

These eight bells have suffere 1 no damage. It is 

the only part of the old belfry which remains un- 


NEW 








building. May the ears of the good people oue 
day hear again their well-known sounds.— Paris 
Paper. 





Tue Gotp Watcu.—l have now in my hand 
a gold watch, which combines embellishment and 


dered a very valuable appendage to the person of 
a gentleman. Its gold seals sparkle with the ruby, 
the topaz, the sapphire, and the emeraid. | open 
it, and find that the wo ks, without which this ele- 


ing are made of brass. I investigate further, and 
ask, what is the spring, by which all these are put 
in motion, made of? I am told itis steel. 1 ask 
what is steel? The reply is, that it is iron which 
has unlergone a certain process. So, then, | find 
the main spring, without which the watch would be 
motionless, and its hands, figures, and embellish- 
ments but toys, is not of gohi—that is not suffi 
ciently good; nor of bra ss—that would not do; but 
ofiron. Iron is, therefore, the only precious metal, 
and this watch an apt emblem of society. In hands 
and figures, which tell the hour, resem}le the mas- 
ter spirits of the age, in whose movements every 
eye is directed. Its useless but sparkling seals, 
sapphires, rubies, topaz, and embelishments, the 
aristocracy. Its works of brass, the middle class, 
by the increasing intelligence and power of which 
the master spirits of the age are moved; and its 
iron main spring, shut up ina box, always at wo k 
ibut never thought of, excpt when it is disorder d 
broken, or wants winding up, symbollically the 
laborious classes, which, like the main spring, we 
wind up by the payment of wages; and which 
classes, are shut uj in obscurity, and absolutely as 
necessary to the movement of society as th» iron 
main spring is to the gold watch, are never thought 
of except when they require their wages, or are in 
some want or disorder of some kind or other.—£d- 
ward Hvereltt. 





A Neepite Mayuractury.—Among the 
curious things I was permitted to examine at 
Haverstraw, nothing awakened so much inte rest as 
t emachinery for making needles. Let every good 
housewife rejoice with me. We are no longer to 


such primary necessity as needles. This, | am 
told, is the first attempt of the kind in America, 
and is now almost perfected. 1 saw needles in 
various stages of the processes by which they are 
made froin wire, prepared on the same premises ; 
and was surprised at the facility afforded by the 
curious machinery which human ingenuity has in- 
vented to lessen the manual labor, and multiply the 
results of the numerous operations. The wire is 
first cut into lengths, which will make two needles 
each. The depressions where the eyes are to be 
made, and where the grooves are found in the 
finished article, are stamped in both needles by a 
single stroke of a machine, with which a single 
hand can turn off 30,000 in a day.—-It is then turn- 
ed over to a boy, with another machine, punches 
the eyes, and again another separates the two need- 
les, and smoothes away any irregularities left or 
made by the former processes. But the eye of the 
needle is still rough, and must be bored by another 
process, which leave it so smooth as not tocut the 
therad. After this, a man grinds a handful at a 
time ona common grindstone, holding them in his, 
left hand and giving them a perpetual rotary mo- 
tion with the right, so that, when the operation is 
finished, they must be roundas well as sharp. They 
are now to be ‘‘ case hardened,” and finally burn- 
ished, all which is done by simple processes, in 
which immense numbers can be subjected to opera, 
tion at the same time.—Dr. Bond’s letters from 
Rockland. 





Turn Hovses.—A gentleman of taste lately 
fitted up a house in a style of great elegance. On 
showing it, however, toa friend, the latter object- 
ed to the thinness of the partitions which divided 
the rooms from each other, observing that all that 





was said in one room might be heard in the next. 
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utility in happy La psa and is usually consi ; aster remained. When the mas 
| toudly, ‘**Do you hear me?” 
swered as loudly, ‘‘N 


gantly-chased case would be a mere she!l, those} i 
hands motionless, and those figures without mean- | Bingham was the author of several school books 


|where he graduated in 1782. 


‘ors of the Massachusetts stale prison. 
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besben, an the only part which can be used in re- | To this the owner replied that he would immediate- 
ly try the validity of the objection, by an experi- 


ment which could not fail. He accordingly called 
his servant Patrick, and directed him to go into 
the next room, to carefully shut the doors, and 


‘then listen, in order to ascertain if he coul | distin- 
| guish any words spoken in the set where his 
le 


thought that 
Pat was properly stationed, he calléd out to him 
Pat immediately an- 


jo sir.” 





An AutHnor oF ScHoot Books—Caleb 
that were much in use in this part of the country 
but a few years since. He was a native of Salis- 
bury, Ct, was educated at Darmounth college, 
After leaving col- 
lege he taught school in bosion, then kept a book 
store there, and afterwards was one of the direct- 
The fullow- 
ing is a list of his school books with the number 
that has been published. Young Ladies’ Acci- 
dence 109,000 copies, Children’s Companion 180,- 
000, American Preceptor 640.000, Geog: aphical 
Catechism 100,000, Columbian Orator 190.000, 
Juvenile Letters 25,000. For several years Mr. 
Bingham did not enjoy good health. He died at 
Boston, April 27, 1817, aged 59.—Exeler News 
Letter. 


Men or Great Heicutr.—the Bible says 
that the height of Goliah was six cubits and a span. 
The learned are agreed that this was at least 9 feet 
and 9 inches. There is nothing improbable rela- 
tive to his having been as high as this. Some gi- 
gantic men have been produced in many countries 
in different ages of the world) Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who died only some 15 years since, stys that in 
the neixhborhood in which he lived in Enyland 
there were two brothers, each of which was up- 
wards of seven feet; and that another man, there, 

| was 8 feet and 6 inches. We are not only fear- 
| fully but strangely made — Exeter News-/elier, 
Rcdenteheots 

| JumpimnG Low.—ln nine hundred and ninety- 
| nine cases out of a thousand, the troubles of men 
may be traced to the desire to surpass and out-do 
their fellows. We are all creatures of imitation, 





be dependant on foreigr. countries for an article of and strive to excel all that iias been done before 


us An instance in the life of the duke of Gram- 
mont embodies a lesson of jfactical wisdom. 
Cardinal Mazarine was amusing himself one day 
| by jumping close-legged against the wall, when 
suddenly tle duke entered his closet. ‘To surprise 
a prime minister in so boyish an occupation was 
dangerous; a less skilful courtier might have stam- 
mered excuses and retired. The duke ent red 
briskly, and cried, ‘* I'll bet one hundred crowns 
| that I jump higher than your eminence.’ and the 
duke and cardinal began to jump for their lives. 
Grammont took care to jump a few inches lower 
than the cardinal and was within six months after- 
wads marshal of France. It is wise always to 
jump low. 





_ Tue Hvano.—This extraordinary substance 
is found in enormous quantities on the island ad- 
jacent to the coast of Peru. It is said to possess, 
in a highly and almost incredibly concentrated 
form, all the properties of the very best and rich- 
est manure. It is pungent in the extreme, and, if 
used in large quantities, burns and destroys vege- 
tation, while in smaller propurtions it vivifies and 
gives extraordinary rapidity togrowth. Much dis- 
cussion has arisen as to its nature, but the gene- 
rally received opinion is that it is birds’ dung In 
some places it lies from 80 to 100 feet in depth; 
feathers and egg-shells are frequently found deeply 
buried in it. No less than 40,000 tons have been 
shipped to England, during the las’ fifteen months 
asa manure. It was used for this purpose by the 
Indians long before the conquest, and without it 
the valley of Peru would ‘be almost desolate. 
Would it not be worlh the while of the <aptains of 
our whaling vessels to bring home a few barrels 





of this substance by way of experiment? It ma 
prove a very profitable source of speculation. 
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LIFE. 





BY F. W. COLE. 





Oh Life is strange! its meanest grade 

Is freught with mystic awe, 
The swelling germ, the spreauing blade, 
‘The flowery sod, the forest shade, 

Obey its silent law. 
The sun’s warm kiss, the raind: op’s fall, 
The south-wind’s secret whixper, all 
Are but the mivor works of Oue 
Whose love is warmer than the sun, 
Whose soft descent refreshes more 
‘Than showers that summer clouds may pour, 
Whose oa o’er the heart, are sweet 
As winds that lilac clusters greet. 


Ob Life is joy! its pulses play 
So bouyantly and warm. 
The earth, the air, the ocean spray, 
The quiet hills, the crowded wey, 
With animation swarm. 
The insect in the sunset beam, 
The finny tenant of the stream, 
‘The cattle gazing on the hill, 
And man, who moulds them to his will, 
In sun and sky in earth and air 
A common lot rejoice to share— 
A common race—its goal is high, 
Phey flourish, falter, fudejand die. 


Ob Life is hidden! who can ell 
Where all its yearnings go? 

Whese is Death’s limit? re the spell 

‘That mocks bis utinost power? Where dwell 
‘The loved and lost below? 

To these high questions, on my Soul, 

All Nature's varied echves roll 

A sound uncertain, dim and dread— 

All throw thee back upon the dead. 

But that which Nature dare not scan, 

The Lord of Life reveals to man— 

He is the hidden fountain—bear 

Thy life to him and leave it there! 


Ob Life is Love! before the Light 
Diffused its cheerful bloom, 

It brooded in creative might, 

Upon the boundless mists of night 
And warmed the murky gloom. 

The Life that paints the herb of earth, 

Gave Seraphim celestial birth. 

All Life is One! He fans the whole 

Who lighted up thy torch, my soul! 

A bright career hast thou to ran, 

But—there is Death for rnee to shun. 

‘Then curb the Sense, aspire above, 

And thou shalt live, for Life is Love. 





ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 





BY MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The ‘‘ division of the spoils’? being a very im- 
portant item in all, political operations, it may not 
be amiss to devote a brief space to the considera- 
tion of how the profits of our association should be 
distributed ng the bers and stockholders, 
so as to award equal justice to all parties concern- 
ed. 

Some have advanced the idea of each group, af- 
ter paying a tax for the support of unproductive 
employments, and devoting one-fourth of the pro- 
fits of their particular branch of industry, to pay 
interest on the capital stock, should be entitled to 
the balance to divide among their individual mem- 
bers; but this is objected to on the ground that 
some very attractive branches might be the most 
profitable, and thus give the members of such 
groups an advantage over those who might work 
twice as hard at equally necessary but less profit- 
able employments. 

Another view is to have all labor, and every 
branch of business, conducted for the benefit of 
the association, and after combining a number of 
groups whose labor shall rank about the same as 
to repulsiveness, necessity, usefulness and attrac- 
tion, into one series of each class, and after ascer- 
taining the profits of the year, deduct one fourth 
for the use of the capital stock, and divide the re- 
mainder among the members of the different se- 
ries, seven-twelfths of the whole (three-twelfths 
having been applied to capital stock) to be divided 
among the laborers according to the relative value 








of their labor, and two-twelfths among those who | 
have displayed the most skill in the pursuit of their 
several branches. 

Another plan, which appears equally simple, | 
and therefore practicable, is to pay the lawful in- 
terest on the stock before any division is made, | 
and then, fixing a valuation to the labor of each | 
series of groups, (taking care not to have it ex- | 
ceed the dividend,) and after appropriating the | 
proportion of two-twelfihs, or thereabouts, to the | 
reward of superior skill, and paying the wages of | 
each member, divide the surplus among all the | 
members, in proportion to the amount of wages | 
each has received for his labor and skill. In this | 
way the stockholder would be sure of the legal in- | 
terest for his money, whether there was an ade- | 
quate reward for labor or not, and that might offer | 
an inducement to capitalists to invest their money, | 
while the members, being all stockholders, would | 
be drawing interest on their stock at the same time 
that they were drawing pay for their services, and 
if it should so happen (which is not probable) that 
the dividends should not reward labor sufficiently 
high, the interest on stock would do something 
toward supplying the deficiency. 

The two last views, subject to some slight vari- | 
ations in the several proportions, to meet special | 
cases, appear perfectly practicable in their opera- 
tions, and for a more complete illustration of the 
subject the reader is referred to Mr, Brisbane’s 
new pamphlet, pages 58 and 59, which may be 
found at Bass & Hutchinson’s book store, 54 Mar- 
ket street. 








Curinese Toots AnD CHINESE MRrcHA- 
nics.—Though their iron work is not good, yet 
their tools, such as chisels, planes, axes, &c., are 
excellent, and kept very sharp. They make use of 
the circular instead of the hand-saw. They have 
a saw for particularly fine work, which, if we had 
not seen them using, we should have imagined the 
work had been witha chisel. The blade of it con- 
sists merely of a single piece of brass wire jagged 
with a sharp instrument. The pattern to be carv- 
ed is placed on the wood, and a hole is bored in it, 
through which the wire is passed and made fast to 
the handle, which is kept outside the wood ; the 
drawing is then cut out with the greatest care and 
accuracy. For all rough work, they make use of! 
a small sort of axe, slightly rounded on one side. 
This answers the purpose of an adze. In peaceful 
times, the streets of a Chinese city must present a 
very fine appearance, from the way the front side- 
boards are painted and gilded. The insides of 
the shops are protected from the sun by screens 
extending across the streets supported from the 
roof of the house. These are either of matting, or, 
in order to admit the light, are of oyster-shells 
scraped fine, set in frames like panes of glass. We 
set a great pana: f tailors to work for us, who made 
things very well if they had a good pattern ; but it 
is necessary to be careful that there was no defect 
or patch in it, for they copied exactly as they saw 
the article before them. Our gloves puzzled them 
most. Their first attempts to imitate them produc- 
ed most absurd looking things; but, as we were 
not very particular about our personal appearance, 
they answered the purpose of keeping our hands 
warm, being lined with fur. Only one man suc- 
ceeded in turning out a pair at all resembling En- 
glish gloves. They were almost the only trades- 
people who did not desert the city, and they had 
always plenty to do.— Lieut. Murray’s Doings in 

ina. 





FAHRENHEIT.—The first who succeeded in 
constructing thermometers with adequate skill was 
Fahrenheit. This ingenious man had been a mer- 
chant at Dantzic, and through misfortune failed in 








business; but having a good taste for mechanics, 
he removed into Holland and settled as a philoso- 
phical instrument maker at Amsterdam. He be- 
gan with spirit of wine thermometers, which he 
formed much smaller and neate: then had been at- 
tempted before. But he soon preferred quicksil- 
ver, and having found it to expand from freezing 
water to blood heat, about 60 parts in 10,000, he 
assumed the number 64, and obtained the degrees 
by repeated bisections. In this practice he was 
confirmed, on observing what he considered as ex- 
treme cold, to descend just through half that space, 
or 32 degrees. From a mixture of water, ice, and 
sal ammonia, thc scale commenced; 32 degrees 
were allotted for the interval to ice-water, and 64 
more for the ascent to blood heat. But he after- 
wards enlarged the range, and assumed another 
point from the limit of boiling water, which he 
placed at the 212th degree in the mean state of the 
atmosphere, though liable to some variation from 
the change of barometic pressure. Such was now 
his confidence in the delicacy of the construction, 
that he proposed the thermometer as an instrument 
for ascertaining the heights of mountains from the 
depressed temperature of boiling water; a very 
simple method, which has been lately revived by 
the reverend Mr. Wollaston. 





CottaGes.—Mr. Ellsworth, commissioner of 
patents, in his annual report for 1843, describes a 
new mode of building co tages, or ordinary dwell- 
ings, which has been adopted in the west. He 
says that the material is formed by removing the 
soil, digging to the common clay, (which is al- 
most universal, especially at the west,) mixing it 
with water and straw, and treading it into mortar 
by oxen; from this bricks are made of 18 by 12 by 
9 inch, or 12 by 7 by 5 inches, in a plank mould, 
and struck witha ape ofironhoop. These bricks 
are dried upon the ground in ten or twelve days, 
while the fousdation of the building is preparing, 
and prairie wood sills, or (which is better) a 
course of slate, on which the dried but unburnt 
brick are put up, a foot in thickness; the windows 
and doors being put in as it proceeds; division 
walls a brick wide or seven inches; roof of shingles 
or thatch, projecting a foot or two each way. The 
walls are then plastered with good lime mortar, 
and the second time with the same, pebble-dash- 
ed; the inside without dashing, and the house is 
built. The house is very cheap, is warm in win- 
ter, and cool in summer, and affords no retreat for 
vermin. Its walls are not damp, unburnt brick ab- 
sorbing no water, which the burnt, being porous, 
will do. Such a house may be safely carried up 
two or three stories, is almost fire-proof, and nearly 
as cheap as a log cabin, (in some places more so, ) 
= will last a century if the foundation be well 
aid. 





GeneRAL Parez.—General Paez, the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, is perhaps the most remarkable 
man now living in South America. The revolu- 
tion found him a simple Llanero or herdsman, on 
the vast plains in the south of Venezuela, ignorant 
of the very alphabet, and as simple and superstiti- 
ous as any around him. He was a grown man 
when he entered a crops of irregular cavalry as a 
peat lancer. He soon distinguished himself by 

is address and reckless bravery,attracted the atten- 
tion of Bolivar, was rapidly promoted, and in few 
years found himself commander of the horse.—As 
such, by an unauthorized charge at the battle of 
Carabobo, he gained the day, and set the seal of 
his military reputation. He is now the Executive 
Chief of the most hopeful of the South American 
republics, with the highest reputation for wisdom 
as a statesman, and moderation as a politician, 
with manners and address that would grace any 
Court in Europe. He has remedied all the defects 
of early education, or rather the want of education. 
He has not only read much, but is one of the best 
writers of his country. 





High-heeled boots and a strut, are, to a man of 
common sense, the plainest sign-board in the world 
of ‘* chambers to let—apply at the tailor’s.”’ 
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THE DEPENDENCIES OF SOCIETY. | 





What mistaken views are often entertained by | 
many well meaning men of the relations they sus- 
tain to their kind, and how much absurdity is put 
forth in noisy declamations about indi,idual inde- 
pendence! Men do not ponder well upon the sub- 
ject or they could not fail to discover in the doc- 
trine of mutual dependence, in the existence of 
those social and individual relations that subsist 
between men, whether openly recognized or tacit- 
ly admitted, that man’s true welfare and happiness 
does not depend upon his isolation, call that isola- 
tion independence if you will, but in the proper 
understanding and the proper definition of his re- 
lationships and dependencies in regard to his fel- 
lows. Were these properly understood and appre- 
ciated, or rather, were they practically recognized, 
which necessarily follows upon their being under- 
stood and appreciated, the perfection of social ar- 
rangement would follow. The spirit of selfish- 
ness, though perhaps disguised under the name of 
independence, is the bane and curse of our social 
organization. The conflicting interests which we 
see urged with such rancor and vindictiveness 
around us are the legitimate offspring of selfish- 
ness. The true interests of man can never con- 
flict with each other, and were the dependencies 
of mankind understood, this fact would be prima- 
ry in directing the social affairs of the world, and | 
would give harmony, where now exists discord 
and strife. Let one wheel in the machinery of a 
clock be displaced, or take a retrograde move- 
ment, and confusion and ruin to the whole is ine- 
vitable. 

To pursue our simile, no less necessary are the 
delicate springs, the minute wheels and the nice 
adjustment of the different portions of the interior 
machinery of a clock to its perfect harmony and 
use, than are the proper arrangement of the mem- 
bers, which are indeed but parts, of the great so- 
cial body. Inthe one case, the success of the 
whole is dependent alike upon each part, and the 
proper fulfilment of its office, and in the other 
dependencies equally exist. 

This principle is rapidly becoming understood, 
and, to some extent, practically adopted. Its re- 
cognizance by thinking men, as a theory, is far 
from new, but its adoption by practical men forms 
emphatically a new era in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Fora demonstration of this we need only 
refer to its legitimate offspring in the system of 
associate action and combined..interests, which is 
exhibiting itself in various ways, ‘and to a certain 
extent, in every quarter of our Union. Men have 
discovered that the closer the social bond was 
drawn, the more clearly the principle of mutual 
dependence and happiness was recognized, the 
better for the individual the better for the whole, 





cause are not wanting, who regard even the par- 
tial adoption of this rule as the Ultima Thule of 
social happiness, and the perfection of human ex- 
istence; but this is far from invalidating the truth 
of the premises, and only points us out a lesson of 
moderation—of evenness of purpose, without fa- 
naticism or extravagance. 

We have said before, and frequently enforced 
it, as our readers are aware, that in union of pur- 
pose, and in the energy ef combined action we 
have the most powerful weapon and the firmest 
bulwark, and we may add, the true principle of 
social organization. 

Do we need examples, all history is rife with 
them. But we must go farther. It will not do 
that in a few instances, for the redress of particu- 
lar wrongs, or for the reformation of particular 
evils, this principle has proved efficacious. It 
must be generally adopted, in order to confer its 
greatest benefits, and that it will be so adopted, 
recent events give us good reason to believe. 

Look at our state mechanic associations, the 
great temperance associations, and a hundred oth- 
ers, all for the redress of great evils, and the ad- 
vance of intelligence and truth. Look at the social 
associations springing up around us—look at that 
combination of men who have suffered wrong from 
the grasping and avaricious, and to redress which 
and to protect their individual and combined fu- 
ture interests, have associated together, and suc- 
cessfully too, in the publication of Zhe True Sun 
in New York—look at all these, and no one car 
fail to perceive that this principle is gaining ground 
with unexampled rapidity. God speed it, and the 
sooner men come to understand their true rela- 
tions, their individual and combined interests, the 
sooner may we look for harmony where now is 
confusion, for happiness and prosperity where now 
is sorrow and strife and the whirl and tempest of 
conflicting interests. 


THE EMPIRE. 


This boat is undoubtedly the most splendid 
steamer on the Hudson. In beauty of model and 
elegance of finish she is unsurpassed; and the 
most fastidious can find no fault with her arrange- 
ments or accommodations. We are indebted to 
the enterprise of our Trojan neighbors for this, li- 
terally speaking, floating palace, an enterprise 
which has never been approximated to, in any 
instance, always saving and excepting her mo- 
del, our, favorite, the comfortable and elegant 
Diamonp. The length of the Empire is 330 feet, 
by 32 in breadth, and is propelled by two of Light- 
hall’s half-beam horizontal engines. These en- 
gines are perfect models of beauty and strength, 
and working horizontally i= ‘Le line of direction 
instead of perpendicularly and in an angle to it, 
cause much less jar or vibration than is usual in 
our boats. Mr. Lighthall, who by the way is an 
** Albany boy,’ and an intelligent and active 
mechanic, is the engineer, and we are glad to 
perceive that he is now beginning to be appreci- 
ated. His half-beam engine, which for simplici- 
ty, compactness, and practical usefulness, we will 
venture to say is thus far the ne plus ultra of steam 
boat engines, is now, and deservedly too, com- 
ing into general use. For an engraving of this 
engine, &c., we would refer our readers to the last 
volume of our paper. 





that she is fitted for it may be surmised from the 
fact that she can accommodat« six hundred per- 
sons with beds! Her cabins und wood work un- 
der cover are painted white, w:th gilt mouldings, 
and her cabins are carpeted and curtained with al- 
most oriental splendor. The saloon, between the 
state rooms, is spacious and affords a promenade 
of over 200 ive. an length, and the state rooms them- 
selves are large and convenient. In fine, she is 
all that can be desired, and however much we, 
Albanians, are disposed to find fault with the par- 
donable vanity of the last six letters in the name 
of the ‘‘ Empire of Zroy,’? we could heartily wish 
that our citizens possessed one half of the spirit 
and enterprise of our Trojan friends. The follow- 
ing remark from the N.Y. American is much to 
the point: 

“With equal unity of councils, and liberality and 
concert of action, Albany would do very much for 
herself; with half the liberality and public spirit dis- 
played by these citizens of Troy, the city of New 
York would ere this have accomplished, by her own 
means, that most important work to her, the New 
York and Erie Rail Road. 





THE DIAMOND. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said respect- 
ing swift boats, and new boats, and elegant boats, 
for comfort and enjoyment give us the Diamond. 
Her accommodations are most excellent, and in 
this respect she was the pioneer on the Hudson. 
Her officers are obliging and attentive, and above 
all, she keeps ‘‘ good hours.”” Better far to arrive 
in New York or Albany, after having had an hour 
to dress and breathe the fresh air, in the brightness 
of the morning sun, unpersecuted by a crowd of 
runners and hackmen, than to be roused up before 
the first dream is half finished, by the clatter of 
tongues, and feet, and boxes, and the screech of 
the steam pipe, amid the darkness and confusion 
of landing. Give us a good night’s rest, and sea- 
sonable hours, in preference to speed and confu- 
sion and broken slumbers. Those who really love 
comfort and quiet as we do, will find themselves 
satisfied with the Diamond and her excellent cap- 
tain, A. Flower. 





THE LOST PRISON BILL. 





The following curious queries are from a letter 
to us from one high in official station in this state, 
and seems to have a deeper meaning than would 
be apparent at first glance: “By the way, what 
were the peculiar reasons which rendered it im- 
possible to get the prison bill up for its final pas- 
sage in the assembly until the Saturday previous 
to the adjournment? and would any of the reasons 
which would retard its passage in the assembly till 
almost the last hour be not equally efficacious in 
the senate ?”” 

Putting the above, beside what has come before 
us from other quarters, in relation to the course of 
our last legislature on this matter, we feel warrant- 
ed in reconsidering the verdict we rendered at the 
time, and say instead, ‘‘ Come to its death in obe- 
dience to the premeditated determination of hypo- 
critical legislators, who, under the threadbare pre- 
tence of want of time, sought again to humbug 
the mechanics and shift a responsibility which they 
either had not manliness to meet, or which it did 








in every point of view. True, enthusiasts in this 


The Empire is designed fora night boat, and 


not suit their interests to incur, 
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A meeting was called on Tuesday evening last 
of the committees of the New York State Mecha- 
nic Association, the Albany County Association, 
and some others, to cons:It upon the measures to 
be taken relative to several important interests af- 
fecting the body of mechanics of the state, which 
will be understood by the following resolution, 
then adopted : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the committee, 
in order to ensure a more vigorous action and 
greater concert ainong the mechanics, also to se- 
cure a fuller attendance of delegates from the dif- 
ferent sections of the state, to the convention in 
August next, it is expedient to employ an agent 
to visit the different counties, with a view to fur- 
ther such objects, to get an interchange of opinion, 
and extend the circulation of the paper; also, to 
urge the mechanics and workingmen to insist up- 
on a fair proportion of representatives in the next 
legislature from their body. 

A meeting of the same committees was appoint- 
ed to be holden at the Pearl Street House, on 
Friday evening next, when a full attendance is 
requested. 





HARD TIMES. 





Mr. Wm. H. Sathem a practical and scientific 
farmer, whe has a fine place a few miles from this 
city; has a few truthful remarks in the last North- 
ers Light, on the herd times, which have been the 
theme of complaint from time immemorial, anc 
will continue to afflict us to the end of time, pro- 
bably. We agree with Mr. Sothem, that instead 
of looking for better times to come spontaneously, 
or to resuit from the predominance of a political 
party, men should learn to rely upon themselves, 
and trust to the skill with which they conduct their 
own business. 


It has long been the cry of “hard times” and de- 
pression, but we see no ready remedy to improve 
them. 

Every man seems struggling with his fellow crea- 
ture to obtain means of support, some seeking easy 
otfice, others to toil. The rich fear a loss, and the 
poor anticipating a limited supply of substantial food ; 
while the productions of the country are bountiful and 
even ‘‘ burdensome,” for the object appeared to be 
to suggest some means of disposing of it, no matter 
when or how, as long as it is banished from its home, 
and the money procured for it. 

Farmers, keep your coarse produce, and convert 
it into beef and pork of such quality that it will suit 
the English market, and you need not fear of the dis- 
pesal. But ‘hark back” to one suggestion. It is 
not best to keep your wealth in your svil; weigh well 
your wants at home before you seek a foreign con- 
sumption; you may pay dear for a supply when an 
unfruitful season overtakes you; the fruits of your 
labor may be thankfully received ond returned at 
double the price it sold for, and your own folly star- 
ing you in the face, when that little money in circu- 
Jation is drawn from the country for want of fore- 
sight. It is not so easy a matter to recover an unim- 
proved soil, as it is to keep it in a proper state of cul- 
tivation. 

Every country should have a year’s produce in 
store, and that in the possession of the farmer; it is 
the only means to obtain security and protection. 

One fruitful season extracts more substance from 
the soil than can be replaced again in three; and then 
the greater share it bore, or its equivalent, must be 
converted into compost, to replenish the means for a 
succeeding crop. My advice is, to keep your soil fu'l 
of life and strength, and it will produce every means 
to promote individual happiness and comfort, and a 
nation’s prosperity ; all the office holders in the world 
cannot improve it. 

The present system of farming is extracting all the 
vegetable matter from the earth, without feeding its 
absolute wants; and what can we expect form it, 








when worn down by extreme poverty by hard labor. 

As long as the farmers pursue this course of farm- 
ing, the times must be “ hard” in reality when money 
will not feed the cravings of men’s appetites; and so 
it must be if land diminishes in value, and population 
increases as rapidly as it has done, and the inhabi- 
tants display their gaudy apparel which is the foible 
of every age, and more espacially when they are 
purchased from foreign nations. Agriculture is the 
beginning and end of all, and it is the duty of every 
popular and wealthy man to set an example to his 
inferior and indigent fellows, as a sure foundation for 
his country’s good! When the first men in a country 
are tame and lukewarm, what can be expected of 
others. 





STATE PRISON LABOR. 





We understand that Attorney General Barker has 
written an answer to a letter addressed to him on the 
subject of convict labor, in which he says, “ All the 
contracts made for convict labor since the 11th May, 
1835, to be employed in the making or manufactur. 
ing of articles for which the chief supply for the con- 
sumption of the country is not imported fro without 
the United States, in terms not depandent upon and 
limited to such convicts as shall have jearned and prac- 
ticed such trade previous to their conviction are, in his 
opinion VOID, as having been made without autiori- 
ty and in violation of law.” This opinion the At- 
torney General has certified to the Inspectors of tue 
State Prisons, upon which it became their duty on the 
Ist day of May instant “ to cause all such contracts to 
be cancelled or rescinded.” —Among the contracts thus 
declared to be void by the Attorney General, are those 
for Coopering, Toolmaking, Stone Cutting, Cabinet 
and Chair making, Weaving, Tailoring, Smithing, 
Hatting, &c. The Attorney General further says, 
that if any of the provisions of the law are evaded or 
violated, it shall be his duty to prosecute the inspec- 
tor or agent so doing for a misdemeanor ; that he has 
no means of ascertaining, however, whether the law is 
Viclated or not, not common to every citizen, and that 
he is therefore mainly dependant for information 
which shall secure the efficiency and observan‘e of the 
law, upon those in the immediate vicinity of the Pri- 
sons, who are interested in the subject ; and he states 
emphatically,“ that in all cases where he has satisfac- 
tory information of any violqtion of the law, his duty 
will be promptly performed.” It will be observed that 
there is no provision in the law against convicts work- 
ing in the Prisons at such trade as they may have 
learned and practiced previous to their conviction—all 
other mechanical work is strictly forbidden. 

We also learn from the Reporter of the Directors 
of the Connecticut State Prison, for the year ending 
March 31,1843, that of the 203 . onvicts in that State, 
12 are empolyed in making rules, 18 in making chairs, 
7 in varnishing and finishing do., 30 in making table 
cutlery, 25 in shoemaking 12 in making nails, 42 chair 
seat frames, shaving cane, and chair seating, and the 
remaining 37 are employed in miscellanous duties 
abvut the prison—112 being employed on contract. 

From the above statement it will be perceived that 
it requires still further action on the part of the me- 
chanics of Coanecticut, to bring about a proper reform 
of this iniquitous system ; so that their interest shall 
not be sacrificed to upheld a ruinous monopoly, and 
they will be left to reap the fruits of their industry 
without opposition from any such improper source 
asa State institution. There are at present two or 
three infant establishments for the manufacture of 
cutlery in Cornecticut, al! of which, it is said, turn out 
good and low priced work ; yet we find that no less 
than fifty convicts in the State prison are now employ- 
ed in this branch of labor. Against such competition, 
sustained as it is by the large capital of the State, the 
mechanics cannot hope to contend successfully. The 
evil requires a remedy, and the sooner it is effected 
the better it will be for all who are injured by its con- 
tinuance. 


The above article we copy from the WV. Y. Ple- 
bian. We recived a letter a shert time since from 
Auburn stating that most of the illegal contracts 
were still continued. We have seen no denial of 
the charge, and believe it to be true. We again 
call upon our friends to ascertain the fact, if true, 
and forward affidavits to that effect to the attorney 
general, who will not fail, we trust, to proceed 
against the persons concerned in this violation of 
law immediately. 


sa 








ee —————., 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Cannon were first used in naval warfare on the 
23d of June, 1372, ina great fight off Rochelie, be- 
tween the fleets of Spain and England. The battle 
lasted two days, and was won by the Spaniards, in 
whose fleet cannon were used, while there were none 
on board the English vessels. This was about a 
qarter of acentury after the battle of Crecy, in which 
according to some writers, the English used fieid-pic- 
ces, though others have pronounced this last state- 
ment to be incorrect. 











A Splendid Cactus.—A large and magnificent spe- 
cimen of the Jenkinsonii Cactus, is now exhibiting at 
Providence, and said to be the finest plaut of the kind 
ever seen in Rhode Island. Itis described as having 
more than 20 main branches, some of Whici are 4 or 
5 feet in height, all very tastefully trained, presenting 
about 130 flowers, now in diflerent stages of expan- 
sion ; some of those in perfection being very large 
and superbly beautiful. 





A company is forming at Burlington, Iowa Terri- 
tory, for the purpose of emigrating to the VW est. 





The city of Pittsburgh now furnishes large sup- 
plies of manufactured articles to the Lake country. 
In three days of last week, upwards of two hundred 
tons of Pitsburgh manufactures were sent to Cleve- 
land by the Pennsylvania and Ohio canal. 


The Richmond Compiler says that the tobacco 
crop is likely to be materially curtailed by tie very 
backward spring. In North Carolina, the condition 
of the tobacco crop is very discouraging. 





Death of Peter Loriliard.—We learn that Peter 
Lorillard, Esq. one of our oldest and wealthiest citi- 
zens, died at his residence at Westchester, yesteday 
morning. Mr. Lorillard was between 79 and 80 years 
of age. 





Eight years ago the first house was erected in-Mil- 
waukie. Now it contains a population but little be- 
low 4,000. No fewer than 250 dwellings, stores and 
warehouses have been built in Milwaukie since the 
first of January, 1842, and the number will run up to 
350 or 400 during the present season. 


A suspension bridge, surpassing all that has been, 
is to be constructed at Vienna, says a letter from that 
city, acrossthe Danube. It will be 1,470 English feet 
in length, with only one pier in the river. 





Cotton Manufactures in Mexico.—There are in the 
Republic of Mexico 53 cotton manufatories, with an 
aggregate of 135,090 spindles. They work up daily, 
on average, 48,622 Ibs of cotton, and produced 10 Ibs 
of thread, which when woven into cloth; is worth $48, 
037. These facts we derive froma statement by the 
Directors General of Mexican Industry, dated city of 
Mexico, March 28, 1843.—Jour. Commerce. 





An exchange, under the head of “ good advice,” 
advises young men to “ wrap themselves up in their 
own virtue.’”’ There are many that would feel un. 
comfortably cool, we reckon, if that was their only 
covering. 





Intelligence has reached this country that a large 
body of tailors, painters and clerks have had mectings 
in London, and have appointed committees to make 
arrangements for their embarkation for the United 
States and Canada, 





We see it stated, that the Lowell railroad, which, 
when projected, was calculated by an intelligent com. 
mittee to yield a net income of only $36,000, a year, 
has by the facilities afforded by raiJroad communica- 
tion, increased to a net revenue of $160,000 a year. 
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At the Supreme Court in Springfield, Mass., last 
week, Maria Clarke recovered $1054 against Harri- 
son Robinson, in an action for breach of promise of 
marriage. The parties had been employed in the 
factories at Cabotsville. 





A New Baromerer-—Gispett, a celebrated opti- 
cian in Paris, has devised a new and curious kind of 
Barometer, which is exciting much attention. It con- 
sists of a representation of a rural scene, in which 
two /overs are walking. The lady carries a parasol 
and the gentlemanan umbrella. In fine weather, the 
parasol is opened and raised, while the umbrella hangs 
in the hands of the gentleman. Atthe appreach of 
rain, the parasol is shut and lowered, while the um- 
brella is opened, and raised over the couple. The af- 
fair costs forty francs, and sells very rapidly, From 
England especially, the demand is very great. 





Improvements in Propulsion.—We yesterday af- 
ternoon made a visit to the South street wharves to 
look at two vessels, one intended for the Hartford 
trade, and the other for the Canal and Lake Champ- 
lain. 

The Hartford vessel was the Eagle, a fine schoon- 
er, with a small engine driving Ericson’s propellers. 
She was taking in a good freight, and had so far been 
perfectly successful. 

The other was the Pilot, a canal boat, calculated 
to carry about 45 tons, and propelled by screws plac- 
ed infront. Her speed had been ascertained satis- 
factorily, and she was bound with full freight to St. 
Johas. Her P gers were 
very neat, and more offered than could be accommo- 
dated.—T'rue Sun. 





lations for 





The New Mirror tells astory of a poor watchma- 
ker, who settled in a populous village, but being en- 
tirely unknown, he ingeuiously hit on a project to pro- 
cure employment. He contrived when the church 
door was open to send up his son to the belfry privately 
and alter the clock; this of course putall the watches 
in the neighborhood wrong, and their owners being 
obliged to send them to the artisan for repair, his for- 
tune was made. That was making the most of his 
time.—Piitsburgh Sun. 





Carlyle the English writer says that the saddest as- 
pect the decay of civil society can exhibit has always 
appeared to be this: when honoratle, honor loving 
conscientious diligence cannot by the utmost efforts 
of toil obtain the necessaries of life, or when the 
workingman cannot find work, but must stand with 
folded arms, lamenting his forced idleness, through 
which himself and family are verging to starvation, 
or, it may be, actually suffering the pain of hunger.— 
Pittsburgh Sun. 





A Fourier Association has been formed at Skanea- 
telas, in this state. A fine farm has been purchased, 
and the Association is to commence operations forth- 
with. 





One hundred and fifteen new buildings are “going 
up” at Rochester—24 brick, 91 woud. 


New Factory.—We learn that there is a large new 
woolen factofy nearly completed and ready to go into 
operation, in Watertown, Mass. Steam power is to be 
used. Knitting woolea drawers and shirts by ma- 
chinery will constitute a part of its operations. 





Wooden nutmegs ouldone—A person of the name of 
Charles Nash was convicted at the late London Excise 
Office, of manufacturing tobacco from rhubarb leaves, 
and selling the same. He was fined £100, and all 
cigars and leaves were ordered to be seized and des. 
troyed. 

This is a damper uson improvement in manufac. 
tures—the inventor should have been allowed a pa- 


There is much truth in the following ‘little we 
which we find in an exchange:—“ It often happens in | 
this world that those who go whole-soled have less | 
soul, than those who go hole-soled, having sold their 

souls solely to keep their soles whole.” | 





American Calicoes.—It is a fact of some interest in 
the history of manufacturers in this country, that one 
house can advertise a thousand different patterns, and 
open a large store with no other business than to deal | 
in them.—Journal of Commerce. 





Ball Hug hes, celebrated ior his statue of Bishop | 
Hobart, has completed a mode! of one in honer of the | 
late Dr. Bowditch. It represents the philosopher 
seated with his mathematical instruments around him, 
holding in his hands that great translation of his, from | 
Laplace—the Mecanique Celeste, and is intended, 
when copied in marble, to be placed at Mount Auburn, | 








Working a double form. 
Was married, on the 16th jnst., Mr. Wavter S. McContocn, 


(Printer, Editor and Publisher of the Microscope,) and Miss 
Isapetta Faazirr, =n of this city. 

May ——— of joys be full, and we commend him 
to the variety stores 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


&= All letters and communications intended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 











Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, having the 

paper sent in one package, 81 each per annum, in advance. 
fo clubs of pot less than 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
vance. 

Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at 81 per 
annum, in advance. 

All papers discontinued et the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless previously renewed, 


BINDING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can have them done im any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 

Several volumes of the Mechanic left to be bound some time 
since are now ready for delivery. The owners are requested to 
call for them. 








PAPER HANGING WARE ROOM. 
E. JENKS, No. 14 Green Street, Manufacturer of Paper 
+ Hangings, would respectfully inform his friends and the pub- 
lic that he has on hand a large assortment, which he will sell at 
wholesale or retail, as low as can be had iv this city or el-ewhere. 
He has also on hand a varlety of French Paper Hangings, Bor- 
ders and prints, which, for beauty and excellence, cannot be ex- 
celled. 
a7 Rooms papered to order, with neatness and despatci 





Ls * a > Argh hg BEDBU G pom oy BEA a 
ving from No. 

29 Green ving . Ne'e £9 Market seek a few doors north of the 
Eagle Tavern, where they will be happy to see and wait upon 
their old friends and patrons. To those who have not seen our 
bedsteads, we respectiully solicit to call and examine them. One 
year and a baif's residence in Albany, during which time we 
have been in the manufacture of the above bedsteads, enables us 
to give references to many of the best boarding and private 
houses in this =: but we will only give a few of the public 
houses, where the information can be most readily had: Congress 
Hall, Franklin House, City Hotel, and Fort Orange. The faet 
that such honses as above named have furnished with them, 
is sufficient evidence of their superiority over any thing of the kind 
now in ase, A description might be given, but we deem it an- 
hecessary, a8 we trust that under whose notice this may fall, they 
will at least call and examine them before purehasing may Aa 

Persons havings good bedsteads that have become louse ~ om 
use, can bave patent rails put to them. 

A good assortment of the best and most a) nerene patterns will 
at all times be kepton hand. For wh we — utility and 
omnes, we do not intend to be surpassed. Prices to corres- 


pond with the times. 
TINGLEY & Co, 89 Market st., 
N. B. One of the above firm owning the right of Lindly’s pa- 
teat, of all the eastern states, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and a 
rge portion of the state of New York, ‘will sell at such rates that 
will make it an object to go into the business. Good propert; will 
be taken in part payment. 








Boss BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 

, 82 State street, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all its various branches, viz: PLAIN, EXTRA and so 
pr nt a rate ning. Bi MACHINE and 





or 


"| 


| PRINTING, 


ALL (Ts saounanere BRANCHES, 





| BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS, &€., 
Neatly and Bxpediti d at the Lowest Prices, 
wT — ssniiiealienaiiitead 


At the Office of the Mecnanic, No. 58 State street, 


ALBANY. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 








N. ORR, (late pupil of J 1H. Mall.) is now prepared to execute 
any orders ‘in the above busines=, which be may be favored wiih, 
and respectfully solicits a share of patronage. 

Rooms No. 2, (lately occupied by J. W. Orr,) third floor, 
Exchange. , 

Albany, May 1st, 1843. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at bis old stand, and having 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocce 
in the cities of New-York, Puitsapetrmys, and Armany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasona 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included in 
his assortment: Oak and Hemiock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
‘Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, we 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, 
Hides, Potent Leather, Coach Roans, Neat» Foot ard - K- oi, 
Carrier's ‘Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen's Phiiadelphia do., Seu! and 
Kip Skins, Splits : and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat 
White Alum Dressed Linings, 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, te & 
be: ~ — Rubber and mt Clo’ 
ing, & 

N. B. Anassortment of Suor Maker's Fixpines will be hep 
on band, 

Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String, and 
Patent Leather, on band and made to order. Albany, 1-4}. 


To Cabinet-Makers and Upholsterers. 
ANIEL FRY, No. 40 State street, Jmporter of Cutlery and 
keeps on hand a good assortment of 
HAIR SEATING and CURLED HAIR, togetber with a com- 


plete assortment of Cabinet Makers’ Hardware, which is offered 
for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


FIRE ENGINES !! 
4 ee subscribers are manufacturing at Waterford, on an ex- 


tensive scale, Fire Engines of various ——, to suit pur- 
their Engines as 





‘nd. jorecco, 
lish Shoe Thread of all num- 
, Apron Skins, Stock Bind. 











chasers, and they do not hesitate to recommead 
decidedly superior to any now in use, 

They manufacture the common Piston Engine, to work with 
caninn< or connecting rods, which they have improved in the con- 
struction of the rom a and the appli ation of the power, so “ — 
give them a decided advantage over those now in use. The: 
manufacture Rogers’ Patent Balance Fire Engine, which he al- 
ways been proved to be of superior power to all others, 

Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use : 

Those designed 


For 4 men, largest —_— size or ype chambers, om 
a 3 o be i an F “ Y 
«np «  N, York city “* 61-2 “ 

“ns “ “ Small 512 a 400) 


These prices are one hundred dollars below what engines have 

same ane sold for, but they are reduced to suit the times. 
above — can be reduced @0, by dispensing with the 

tower and goose neck and passing the water through the forwar | 
end of the mackie, The utility of > engine Ll They 
to any other form, bat its appearance is 1 uite so 
also manufacture I Factory Ragines and Forel Pumps of all 
zes ; Suction and seating Hose to order, both rivetted and sewed, 


ae to pre en, subset 

furnish an cae w easired, and if on trial it is not fi. ly equal 
in all respects to the best engines now in use, they wil take it 
away without charge. Hay img an unlimited water power s Cuated 
at the head of sloop nav ie cae the Hudson river, and m er the 

junction of the C and Evie canal, with a railjroad con 
on with Boston and west with B our facilities and 








other 
BOOKS of every ya dame be 
tion, on rw most reasonable terms, of the best materials aad 














tent and rewarded by parliament. 








N. B. An assortment kept on hand, 2. 


for manufac are such chat orders can be 0 Yer 

adhe your, and with the greatest prompineng « uc. 

pI Ty L. BUTTON & Co, 
Waterford, Saratega Ce., N. ¥. 
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LOVE AND FLORA. 


Love went wandering forth, one day, 
Sunbeams round him shining, 
Where the sweets of a gariand lay, 


jes’mine tw: 
With myrtlv-bads of pearly hue, 


Jewels set in morning’s dew ; 
— flower that scents the air, 
And Flora, queen of all, was there. 
Wandering, on a zephyr, by 
The bower where Love c thro’, 
She saw him on a rose-leaf lie, 
And stopp’d her prize to view ; 
he saw the light, that, far around, 
Every bud and blossom crowned, 
The glow from hi- young pinions shed, 
** And see—he’s mine,”’ she softly said. 
She called her spirits—the tiny things 
That in every blussom lie— 
With a myrtle wreath they bound his wings 
While slumber veiled his eye ; 
Love from bis rosy dreams awoke, 
But laughed beneath so light a yoke ; 
His home is now in Flora’s bowers, 
And his loveliest language—flowers. 


First or May.—Dr. Franklin thus describes 
the horrors of the first of May, which appears to 
have undergone no change since his time, so that 
the description will answer as well for this meride- 
an, at this day. 

*¢ The husband gone,” said he, ‘‘ the ceremony 
begins. The walls are in a few minutes stripped 
of their furniture; paintings, prints and looking- 
glasses lie in a huddled heap about the floors; the 
curtains are torn from the testers, the beds cramm- 
ed into the windows; chairs and tables, bedsteads 
and cradles, crowd the yard; and the garden fence 
bends beneath the weight of carpets, blankets, 
cloth cloaks, old coats, and ra breeches. 
Here may be seen the lumber of kitchens, forming 
a dark and confused mass; for the foreground of 
the picture, gridirons and fryingpans, rusty shovels 
and bioken tongs, spits and pots, joint stools and 
the fractured remains of rush-bottomed chairs. 
There a closet has disgorged its bowels; cracked 
tumblers, broken wine-glasses, phials of forgotten 
physic, papers of unknown powders, seeds and 
dried herbs, handfuls of old corks, tops of teapots, 
and ~~ of departed decanters: trom the rat 
hole in the garret to the rat hole in the cellar, no 
place escapes unrummaged. It would seem as if 
the day of general doom was come, and the utensils 
of the house were dragged to judgment. _ This cer- 
emony completed, and the house thoroughly evac- 
uated, the next operation is to smear the walls and 
ceilings of every room with brushes, dipped in a 
solution of lime called whitewash. These smear- 
ings ani scratchings, washings and dashings, being 
duly performed, the next ceremony is to cleanse 
and replace the distracted furniture. The losses 
and destruction incident to two whitewashirgs, are 
equal to one removal, and three removals equal to 

ne fire.’’ 
: The truth of the arithmetic of this last proposi- 
tion is beyond all dispute. 


Genius CramPEeD —Mr. Davidson, the fying 
machine man, is in trouble. In a card publish 
in the Mobile Advertiser, he says, “I was startled 
by the salutation of an officer with an attachment 
on the bird, for four dollars and fifty cents, with 
costs, in favor of one of your ree werd establish- 
ments. Thus is a great leveler of the mind already 
raised against the wings of science. But, havin 
complied with the requisitions of the law, in suc 
case, without paying the debt, which I could not 
do, I still have possession of the American eagle, 
and I intend to stick to it to the death. So that, if 
there is any body in Mobile who feels the least cu- 
riosity to see it, they can do so for a few days by 
calling at the Corinthian, where it is in durance.’’ 





Hittinec ror Huspanps.—Madame Calde- 
ron de la mr ty ow npn - on Mexi- 
co, relates that 1 ss of a en- 
“Scho panel Get, euyislen of em, cbf church 
which looked as black and dismal as if the prophet 
Jeremiah had Yanan th the city denounc ng 
wo upon the and dwellings thereof. The 





old church, she says, was the place where it is, 
or .was the custom, for young ladies desirous of 
being married, to throw a stone at the saint, their 
fortunes depending upon the stone’s hitting him. 
No wonder, then, that his saintship looks in a lapi 
dated and delapidated condition. The Intelligen- 
cer observes upon the fact as follows: ‘‘ We 
should like to know, as to this throwing at the 
saint like an easter cock in England, how near the 


young ladies are permitted to get, or how much’ 


they practice before they make this trial of their 
nuptial fate.’ 

We have heard of “setting caps” for husbands, 
but as to throwing stones for them, this is truly a 
novel idea. 








OsrustiFication.—<I say, Monsieur cob- 


| bler can you apply an impervious remnant from 


the dermoid exterior of the feminine quadruped, 
over the slight embrasure in my dilapidated under- 
standing, with such rhinoplastic accuracy, as to 
debar the excessive permeability of this sudden de- 
liquescency ?” 

‘* Guess you’ve got into the wrong shop, sir,’’ 
exclaimed the dumbfounded resuscitator of soles. 
‘May be you area little owt. The Insane Asy- 
lum is balf a mile to the north, sir. 

‘* Noharm, friend—I merely asked if you could 
—_ this hole in my boot, so as to keep out the 
splosh ?’ 

“* Why, sartain. sir, and that a little the neatest. 
Thought you must have sprung a leak some- 
where.” 

That’s from the crazy folk’s paper, the Asylum 
Journal. 


THE NURSERY TALE. 


Oh! did you not hear in vour nursery, 
The tale that the gossips tell, 

Of the two young girls that came to drink 
At a certain Fairy well? 

The words of the youngest were as sweet 
As the smile of her ruby lip, 

But the tongue of the eldest seemed to move 
As if venom were on its tip! 

At the well a Beggar accosted 
(A eprite in a mean disguise ;) 

spoke with a scornful brow, 

The younge.t with tearful eyes; 

Cried the Fairy, “* Whenever you speak, sweet girl, 
Pure gems from your lips shall fall; 

But whenever you utter a word, proud maid, 
From your tongue shall a serpent crawl.” 


And have yon not met with sisters oft, 
ng? 
lip? 


In the haunts of the old and you: 
The frst with her pure and unsull; 
The /ast with her serpent tongue ? 

Yes—the is Goo NaTURE—diamonds bright 

Un the darkest theme sbe throws ; 

And the ast is sLanpeR—leaving the slime 

Of the snake wherever she goes! 


SoutHern HyperBoi_e.— If I kick you,”’ 
said a flatboatman yesterday, to a man who was 
pothering him,—‘“‘ youll go so high that the fear 
of falling will be much less than the danger of 
starving to death before you get down—and I'll 
give you ten loaves of bread to carry up with you 
anto the bargain.”’ 

The fellow thought that was “ lofty lauguage,”’ 
and moved off.— Savannah Georgian. 


“Well, Joe, are you making money these 
days ?” said Bill, the other day, to an active busi- 
ness man. ‘‘ Oh, no!” was the reply; ‘‘I tried 
hard to make money until I sunk several thousand 
dollars, and now I am ying tomake a living. If 
I do that honestly, I shall be satisfied.”’ 


Spunxy.—The girls of Northampton, Mass., 
have been sending a batchelor editor boquets of 
tanzy and wormwood. He says he don’t care— 
he had rather smell them than matrimony ! 


Don’t shoot the birds, boys, if you have any 
mercy; their songs are worth more than their meat. 
We want every one of them te pick caterpillars, 
canker worms, and all sorts of grubs. You may 
shoot the crow (if you can) and the phebe—one 
eats young birds, the other eat bees. 














JATENT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL PE NGINEER- 

ING, Office on F street, between 7th and Sth streets, opposite 
the Patent Ofice, Washington City, D. C.—Vhe subscriber bas 
resigned his cituation in the patent office (where he for some time 
superintended the restoration of patents destroyed by fire in 1836) 
to devote himself to the preparation ef specifications ond drawings, 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents for useful 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience in 











theoretical and practical hanics, tog with an i 

knowledge of the progress of the useful arts and manufactures, at 
home and abroad, will enable him to judge of the novelty and 
utility of inventions submitted to his exami:ation; and as patents 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the alleged 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or the blished 
laws of science, be will be able to furnish all the information ne- 


cessary to avoid the expenge of making application for patents 
which could not be granted 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able te 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and ether parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare ali the uecessary 
papers for that purpose. 

A model for a hine or app , OF sf for a compo- 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a short 
statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers and 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded to the applicant for exe+ 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses consequent upon a journey 
to Wasbington, or delay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
England and France, and isions of the courts in patent 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required in re- 
ference to infringements of patents, or defence against suits for in- 
fri such as piling arranging evidence, &c. 

‘To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings and 

of hinery, or buildings, for manufactories, on the 
most modern and improved plans, or any other matter connected 
with mechanical engineering, he will furnish information; and 
should it be required, will locate and superintend structures of 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, he 
will attend to the sale of machinery and patent rights; this, being 
a place of res rt from all parts of the Union, is perhaps the best 
location for su®h a purpose. 

Papers relati¢ g to patents can be sent to the commissioner of 
patents, when vn luminous, free of postage, and models sent to the 

TT of the oprincipal ports, will also come free of expense, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in all 
cases must be post paid All applications for information relating 
to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars; charges 
for other business transactions will be made according to their 
mag nitude. J. JAMES GREENOUGH. 














Certificate of Hon. H. L. Ettsworrn, Commissioner of Patents. 
Parent Orrice, Nov. 20:1, 1842. 

Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been employed 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the ac 
of 1836, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
resignation, I take great pl in rec ding bim us a gen- 
tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly qualified 
to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge uf mecha- 
nical science, the progress arts, and patent improvements. 





L. ELLSWORTH. 
Rererences.—Hon. S. Prentiss, of Vt., U. S. Senate; Hon. J. 
P. Kennedy, of Md., U. S. House of Kep.; Hon. John C. Clark 
of N. ¥., U. 3. House of Rep.; Hon W. Cranch, Chief Justice’ 
D.C. J W. Hand, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent’ Ofice; C. M’ 
Keeler, Esq., Examiner, Patent Ofice. 





Encourage American manufacture—under this we prosper. 
EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas and Parasols 
made, covered and repaired, in the neatest and most dura- 
ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opposite the first Bap- 
tist church. N.B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen at 
short notice. 47 


Try —Every kind of letter press prin 
PR l N 1 IN G. will be done te order a pred en m 
at the office ot the Mechanic, 1m the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, visiti dding cards | in a supe- 
rior style on an hour’s notice New and fashionable type for 
books and pamphlets; band bills of every size and style; circulars, 
bill heads, &c. &c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subseribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. /.pplications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac. 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local agents are authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions and money for this paper. 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, and Mr. J. C Wad- 

leigh, 459 Broadway, New York. 
James Hegeman, Troy PP Cleveland, Skeneateles 
J. M. Edgerton, West Troy Chas. White, Auburn 
J. B. Gilson, Waterford Chas. Coy, Canandaigua 
Jacob J. Deforest, Schenectady Jobr Willams, Cazenovia 
Andrew Hanna; Utica Jas. Goddard, Truxton 
N. G. Brown, Milltown M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
J. M. Brown, Cohoes Luther Moore, Rochester 
A. H. Burdick, De Ruyter T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo 
E. 'T. Hayden, Syracnse Geo. Francis, Waterloo 
D. B. Prince Rome E. G. Chapin, Litile Falis 
R. Stone, Newark C. A. Spencer, Canastota 
W. H. Parker, Cortland Village. 

Postmasters will forward aubscriptions and money free of ex- 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do. e 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 

















At $1.50 per annum in advance. 





Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the practice of . 
office - HENRY TH” 











